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Abraham  Lincoln 
Quotations  &  Sayings 

Spurious 

"If  You  Purchase  a  Ton  of 
Steel  Rails  from  England..." 

Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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THE  LINCOLN  TARIFF  MYTH  FINALLY 
DISPOSED  OF 

In  two  notes  published  in  this  Journal,  one  in  August,  1914, 
entitled  "Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  Tariff:  A  Myth,"  and  the 
other  in  February,  1915,  entitled  "Lincoln  and  the  Tariff:  A 
Sequel,"  I  presented  the  results  of  an  inquiry  on  the  origin  of 
a  phrase  about  the  tariff  ascribed  to  Lincoln.1  The  phrase  ap- 
peared in  various  forms.  The  familiar  one  was  this:  "If  we 
purchase  a  ton  of  steel  rails  from  England  for  twenty  dollars, 
then  we  have  the  rails  and  England  the  money.  But  if  we  buy 
a  ton  of  steel  rails  from  an  American  for  twenty-five  dollars, 
then  America  has  the  rails  and  the  money  both."  My  con- 
clusion, after  following  up  various  clues,  was  that  the  phrase 
originated  with  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  Tho  it  did  not  appear  in 
Ingersoll's  published  writings  until  after  the  date  of  first 
ascription  to  Lincoln,  the  evidence  indicated  that  it  had  been 
used  by  Ingersoll  in  his  orations  and  lyceum  speeches  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  reporters,  quite  without  design  on  Inger- 
soll's part,  to  attribute  it  to  Lincoln. 

Complete  confirmation  of  this  surmise  has  recently  come  to 
me  through  the  obliging  inquiries  of  Mr.  Edward  F.  O'Neil  of 
New  York.  Endeavors  of  my  own  to  secure  information  from 
members  of  Ingersoll's  family  had  been  fruitless.  Mr.  O'Neil, 
however,  has  communicated  with  Ingersoll's  surviving  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  CP.  Farrell  of  New  York,  and  gets  from  her  the 
unequivocal  statement  that  Ingersoll  used  the  steel  rail  story 
as  early  as  1880.  She  refers  to  a  speech  made  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  in  October,  1880,  and  reported  to  the  New  York 
Herald  of  October  31  of  that  year.  He  used  it  also  in  an  inter- 
view in  the  Republican  of  Denver,  Colorado,  on  January  17, 
1884,  and  once  more  in  a  speech  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  on  June  29,  1888.  The  evidence  seems  to  be  complete. 
Ingersoll  was  the  author  of  the  phrase,  and  used  it  frequently. 
Only  by  accidental  collocation  with  Lincoln's  name  did  it 
come  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  president. 

1  Reprinted  in  the  volume  of  collected  essays  on  Free  Trade,  The  Tariff  and  Re- 
ciprocity (1920). 
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If  we  buy  rails  from  abroad,  we  get  the  rails  and  they  get  the  money.  If  we  buy  rails  at  home, 
we  get  the  rails  and  we  keep  the  money.— Ascribed  to  Abraham  Lincoln.!  >> 
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well  the  claims  oi  the  Republican  party  to  the  gratitude  and  confidence 
ol  the  country,  and  the  favoiablc  opiniun  ot  mankind."  From  this  it 
followed  that  the  Democrats,  being  of  the  party  that  opposed  Lincoln, 
had  no  claim  on  the  country's  gratitude.  Until  the  end  of  the  century 
the  Republicans  owned  Lincoln's  birthday.  They  gazed  upon  his  visage 
and  listened  to  speeches  extolling  him  at  their  annua!  banquets.  Occa- 
sionally the-  "bloody  shirt '  of  the  wjir  would  be  waved  in  his  name;  on 
the  whole,  however,  such  was  the  sanctity  ol  the  name,  it  was  not  abused 
in  this  way.  A  Virtual  auxilian  ot  the  patty  was  the  Grand  Atiny  ol  tht' 
Republic,  with  membership  ol  some  [our  hundred  thousand  Union  vet- 
erans.25 

Lincoln's  political  legacy  was  twofold:  Hut.  the  supremacy  ot  the  na 
tional  government,  and  second,  its  responsibility  to  advance  the  freedom 
and  equality  <>f  all  citizens.  In  his  conception  the  Constitution  became 
the  instrument  for  realizing  the  promises  of  the  Declaration  of  Indcpen- 
dence  Willi  respeel  to  the  wartime  issues  of  union  aaid  emancipation; 
that  was  well  enough  understood;  toward  the  issues  of  an  increasingly 
complex  industrial  society  ate  the  war,  it  was  not  understood  at  all. 
Hie  Republican  inters  topped  ofi  responsibility  to  ihe  freed  men  and  ceased 
to  challenge  white  supremacy  in  the  South.  Instead  ot  turning  Lincoln's 
legacy  toward  lifting  the  oppressions  of  a  ruthless  industrial  order  from 
the  backs  of  the  common  people,  the  party  submitted  to  the  power  and 
greed  of  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  railroadmen.  It  was  a  different  party 
from  the  one  Lincoln  had  led.  Republican  appeals  to  his  name  and 
authority  became  hollow.  Various  political  factions  ut  parlies  attempted 
to  lay  hold  of  the  Lincoln  symbol  for  their  own  purposes,  always  w  ithout 
much  success.  Somehow  'he  vision  contained  in  the  symbol  could  not 
be  released  foi  significant  re-creations  and  reenactments  on  the  political 
stage. 

Several  examples  of  "ty  ing  up  with  Lincoln"  may  be  noticed.  Carl 
Sehurz.  among  others,  sought  to  link  the  martyr's  name  and  influence 
to  civil  service  reform.  He  spoke  of  a  personal  conversation  when  the 
President  was  besieged  by  offieeseckcrs.  "Do  you  observe  this?"  Lincoln 
exploded.  "The  rebellion  is  hard  enough  to  overcome,  but  there  you  see 
something  which  in  the  course  of  time,  will  become  a  greater  danger  to 
the  Republic  than  the  rebellion  itself"  Unfortunately,  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  anything  in  Lincoln's  writings  or  in  his  practice  to  warrant 
invoking  him  as  .i  prophet  ot  civil  service  reform.  Whatever  the  abuses 
ol  the  patronage  power,  including  his  own,  no  President  had  employed 
it  more  effective!) . 

Republicans  found  plentv  of  evidence  to  associate  Lincoln  with  the 
protective  tariff.  He  hail  been  a  Henry  ('lay  Whig,  elected  President  on 
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a  protectionist  platform,  and  had  supported  higher  and  higher  duties 
during  the  war.  So  it  is  surprising  that  Republicans  should  have  felt  any 
need  to  put  words  in  Lincoln's  month  on  this  subject.  The  Republican 
Campaign  Text-book  of  1904  quoted  him  as  follows:  "1  am  not  posted 
on  the  tariff,  but  I  know  that  if  1  give  my  wife  twenty  Hollars,  to  buy  a 
cloak  and  she  brings  hoiue|  one  made  in  free-trade  England,  we  have 
the  cloak  but  England  has  the  twenty  dollars;  while  if  she  buys  a  cloak 
made  in  the  protected  United  Slates,  we  have  the  cloak  and  the  twenty 
dollars."  The  quotation,  or  some  variant,  was  repeated  so  often,  accord- 
ing to  the  economist  f\  W.  Taussig,  "mat  it  has  come  to  be  associated 
with  Lincoln  almost  as  much  as  the  cherry  tree  with  Washington." 
Taussig  a  tree-trader,  set  out  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  "Lincoln  tariff 
myth,"  and  after  seven  years  thought  he  had  found  it  in  a  speech  by- 
Robert  Ingcrsoll,  only  later  to  amend  this  to  an  "accidental  collocation" 
of  the  speaker's  words.'  Of  course,  Lincoln's  support  for  high  duties  in 
wartime  offered  no  (rue  precedent  tor  peacetime  protectionism;  more- 
over, nothing  in  the  image  readily  sanctioned  the  policy. 

Democrats,  Mugwumps,  and  assorted  reformers  conscripted  Lincoln 
in  the  campaign  against  America's  imperialist  venture  in  the  Philippines. 
In  Congress  and  the  press.  Representative  Abraham  Lincoln's  great  speech 
ot  January  12,  1H4S,  ayainst  the  Mexican  War  was  cited  in  arguments 
against  the  Spanish-American  War.  Leading  anti-imperialists,  like 
Moorhetd  Storey,  invoked  Lincoln  the  Lmancipator  on  behalf  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Filipinos,  Hid  not  lie  assert,  "No  man  is  good  enough  to 
govern  another  without  his  consent?"  And  were  not  the  same  arguments 
used  by  the  McKinley  administration  to  justify  domination  of  the  Phil- 
ippines that  were  earlier  employed  to  justify  slavery?  While  it  could  be 
aTgued,  and  was,  that  the  cases  were  not  analogous,  or  even  that  Lin- 
coln's subjugation  ot  the  South  ufiered  a  precedent  for  domination  of 
the  Philippines,  nevertheless,  this  was  as  good  an  instance  of  the  instruc- 
tiveness  of  Lincoln's  teaching  as  politics  afforded,2' 

In  1901  Democrats  in  number  celebrated  Lincoln's  birthday  for  the 


*il  wag  probabl)  not  ■"accidental."'  In  bis  famous  lecture:  of  1S94,  InRcrxo]]  said  that 
Lincoln's  maiden  pnhliuil  speech  in  (of  winch  llicrc  is  only  a  reminiscence)  was  in 
favor  ot  the  protective  tariff,  for  Ik-  knew  that  a  nation  that  manufai  inn  il  for  i IscIC  had 
more  wealth  and  brains  than  one  that  did  not.  The  lecturer  continued:  "If  we  iio.rclb.iy:  a 
inn  ot  Meel  ia«h  («<"(>  England  for  twenty  dollar  >,  then  wt  have  the  raits  and  England  the 
money.  But  if  »e  bnv  a  ton  of  stec]  rails  from  an  ■\uicnoan  Iot  twenty-five  dollajs,  then 
America  lus  both  die  nails  and  llic  money  "  jtnigmg  trotti  the  cutnent  economic  depres- 
sion, said  Ir^geraoH,  Lincoln  "stood  on  solid  rock  and  was  absolutely  right  "  : Robert  C. 
higcrsol).  Works  New  York,  191 5).  Ill,  lif—aS.)  Clearly  i]w  intention  was  to  aKlibc  iHe 
j      argument,  even  fat  words,  to  Lincoln. 


